The identification of each crew member with
the unit, an identification so strong that the fate
of each crew member and that of the unit are
one, is a good guarantee that the crew members
will work and fight with the unit. Once one is
this much a part of the unit, strength and
courage are drawn from its mass and power. The
crew member thinks, perhaps without realizing
it, in terms of the unit's objectives rather than
personal objectives. One willingly subordinates
personal interests for the good of the unit. In a
large measure, this determines combat
effectiveness.

Group solidarity is extremely important to
individuals who become captives of the enemy.
Prisoners of war need the feeling of team unity
to help maintain their courage and to resist any
brainwashing and interrogation by the enemy,
and in many cases to stand mistreatment and
torture by the enemy. Many accounts from the
Korean and Vietnamese conflicts bear this out.
Identification with the unit, the feeling of group
solidarity, gives each person greater strength and
courage to withstand enemy efforts.

Unity of the team is important in all
situations and at all times, in peace and war.
Only through teamwork, developed during close
association, will your crew have faith in their
unit. Napoleon attributed his defeat at Waterloo
to the belief that his men "had not eaten soup
together long enough."

Your crew must work with one another in
supportive ways; otherwise your unit will
disintegrate into bickering cliques and you will
have a house divided. A person must feel that,
like himself, Ms associates are competent people
on whom the person can depend in any
situation. No one can do the job well if there are
constant questions as to whether their fellow
workers are properly accomplishing their part of
the job,

YOUR RELATION TO THE GROUP

When you understand the type of group you
are leading and when you practice your social
skills, you can do practical things to improve the
effectiveness of your unit. You now have the
foundation for a practical approach to group
effectiveness.

There are no simple rules that you can
memorize and apply to all groups. The groups
you encounter are of many kinds. The things
you do in leading one group will be different
from those you do in leading another. A
practical understanding of how groups generally
operate will help you to diagnose and prescribe
for any group you may be called upon to lead.

WHEN CHANGE
IS NECESSARY

You may find it necessary to make changes
in your unit-changes that will build confidence,
increase efficiency and esprit de corps, and raise
morale. What can you do to decrease people's
resistance to change? Frankly, there is no simple
answer, no cure-all.

People who do the same thing the same way
over a period of time form habits. They become
accustomed to doing it one certain way.
Naturally, they are often reluctant to learn a
new way; the established way is satisfactory to
them. To lower their resistance to doing it a new
way you (1) help them see the value of the
proposed change, and (2) allow them to
participate in planning and instituting the
change. Here are some additional guidelines that
can help a great deal.

Never change for change's sake. When things
are going poorly, the temptation to make
changes is great. Reorganizing, changing
procedures, or changing people too often seems
a cure-all; yet rarely is this the case. Such simple
reasons as misunderstanding of present
procedures, improper training of personnel,
failure to delegate authority when assigning
responsibility, or poor supervision are often the
real causes of failure. You should carefully and
fully evaluate the situation before you institute
changes. Change that does not improve is
wasteful.

If possible, wait until you are firmly
established in your job and have the confidence
o f your people before making changes.
Subordinates often develop a strong sense of
loyalty to their supervisor. To make changes
immediately after beginning a new job is to
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